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POETRY OF THE AMERICAN PLANTATIONS.'. 

Part I. 

Were the subject-matter of this essay to be treated from 
any legitimate point of view save primarily the historical, 
the essay itself would have to be as short as the notorious 
chapter on snakes in Ireland. There is, strictly speaking, 
no literature, and therefore no poetry, of the American 
plantations — that is, of British America during the seven- 
teenth century and the first half of the eighteenth. There 
are books, some of them interesting; there are writers, 
some of them important men; but there is no literature and 
there are no genuine men of letters, for Benjamin Frank- 
lin's career as a great writer really falls outside the period. 
De Quincey's "literature of knowledge" does indeed exist; 
yet it is truth, not knowledge, that is of the essence of 
literature — that truth which Keats with a poet's intuition 
perceived to be inseparable and indistinguishable from 
beauty. No writing that cannot stand this truth-beauty test 
should be counted as belonging to literature. The truth 
which is beauty and the beauty which is truth must be ever 
present both to writer and to reader before the written word 
can hide its nakedness beneath the robes of art. For the 
student of literature to lose sight of this fact, which applies 

1 In the preparation of this paper I have relied chiefly on Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler's admirable volumes on our colonial literature, on the 
first volume of Duyckinck's "Cyclopedia of American Literature," on 
the first two volumes of the Stedman and Hutchinson " Library," and on 
the first volume of Samuel Kettell's "Specimens of American Poetry" 
(Boston, 1829), a sort of American "Ward's Poets "from a single hand, 
which is still valuable on account of its fullness and of the unsophisticated 
character of its selections. Distance from Providence, R. I., has alone pre- 
vented my making more than hasty use of the exhaustive Harris collection 
in that city; but Mr. Stockbridge's catalogue of the same was of great as- 
sistance to me some years ago when I was studying the early poetry of the 
Southern States, and I may therefore safely recommend it as almost indis- 
pensable to the close student of any period of our poetical literature. It 
would be impossible to name all the authorities consulted, but I must men- 
tion the names of Prof. Richardson and Prof. Beers. 
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as well to the spoken word, is disastrous not merely to his cul- 
ture but to his very soul. 

Yet while there is no literature of the American planta- 
tions that will stand this severe test, there is a subsequent 
literature bearing the name "American " that stands it well. 
This literature, in that it bears the test, is worth studying. 
But a true literature does not spring up in a day, and in an 
era of evolutionary philosophy it would be idle to study any 
manifestation of the spirit of nature or of man apart from 
its origin and its growth. The literature, then, that is 
represented in prose by the names of Cooper and Haw- 
thorne, and in poetry by the names of Longfellow and 
Whittier, must be studied in the light — or if one will, the 
darkness — of the no-literature that is represented by the 
names of Mrs. Bradstreet, Cotton Mather, and Michael 
Wigglesworth. It must, of course, be studied, too, in the 
light of the whole literature of the great race from which we 
are sprung, but of this there will be sufficient occasion to 
speak later. We find, then, ample reason for the expansion 
of this essay beyond the limits of a single sentence, for its 
taking account of men and books that from the point of view 
of literary currency have long since passed to Limbo, even 
though they cannot boast the fate of one bard, to be men- 
tioned subsequently, of having passed to something worse 
than Limbo — the pages of " The Dunciad." 

In studying the history of our colonial literature, or, in 
the main, the general history of the colonies, the student 
must keep his eyes steadily fixed upon two centres of influ- 
ence: Virginia and Massachusetts. Pennsylvania indeed 
becomes important after the removal of Franklin to Phila- 
delphia; but this event, while falling within our purview, 
will hardly affect the truth of our contention. From these 
two centres two diverse kinds of influence have radiated, to 
which we are wont to give the names "Cavalier" and 
"Puritan." While undoubtedly a great deal of loose and 
exaggerated thinking has been done under cover of these 
terms, they are, nevertheless, too serviceable to be con- 
temptuously cast aside. It is still fairly correct to speak of 
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the settlers in Virginia as Cavaliers, although they were 
not all of distinguished birth and although they possessed 
not a few distinctly Puritan traits. It is also fairly correct 
to speak of the settlers in Massachusetts as Puritans, al- 
though they were often as well-descended as the Virginians 
and were as fully imbued with the pride of family and caste 
as the traditional Cavalier. Speaking roughly, Virginia 
may be regarded as an extension of county England with 
its Cavalier qualities, and Massachusetts as an extension, 
or rather a culmination, of borough England with its Puri- 
tan qualities; and the two colonies may for our purposes 
be taken as typical of the other colonies in their vicin- 
ity. It follows that the student of their literature must con- 
stantly hark back to the divided England of the seventeenth 
century — to the England of Donne, Cleveland, and Love- 
lace, of Milton, Bunyan, and Baxter. 

This last feat is not difficult of accomplishment when we 
find ourselves confronted, on opening any volume relating 
to our colonial literature, with the name, if not with the por- 
trait, of that burly survival of knight-errantry, Capt. John 
Smith. This stalwart worthy, who has not lost his interest 
or importance through a modern detraction that seems 
somewhat to have overshot its mark, cannot fail to draw 
our thoughts to Jacobean England, for the simple reason 
that he never ceased to be an Englishman for all his es- 
capades, real or fictitious, in foreign lands. Influential 
as he was in the planting of the first permanent English 
colony on American soil, he never forfeited for an instant 
his English birthright, and he remains from every logical 
point of view a British rather than an American writer. 
There are, perhaps, two reasons why American literary 
historians claim him for their pages: one, the paucity of 
interesting books and writers; the other, the comparative 
indifference of British scholars to his quaint and crude 
compilations — an indifference pointed out years ago by the 
great classicist George Long, and to some extent repaired 
by the recent valuable labors of Mr. Arber. It is logic 
rather than indifference that makes one feel that our 
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American critics and historians of literature have no right to 
deal at any length either with him or with such worthies as 
George Percy, William Strachey, John Pory, and, in our 
more particular field of poetry, George Sandys. The stu- 
dent of American literature cannot, of course, be indiffer- 
ent to the fact that a Percy — " out of Northumberland " — is 
a good name to conjure with; that Strachey's description of 
a storm may possibly have influenced Shakspere in writing 
" The Tempest; " that John Pory was a somewhat grandilo- 
quent wag. He certainly must confess his delight at the 
fact that George Sandys was enabled to work away at his 
translation of Ovid's " Metamorphoses " in spite of the dis- 
comforts of his temporary colonial abode on the banks of the 
James; he must also be glad that the exiled poet was so 
highly connected and that his friendly adviser, Drayton, 
was no detractor of Virginia. These facts are all interest- 
ing, but belong to the American historian only as they are 
borrowed from the historian of British literature. An inde- 
pendent student of American literature will pass them by 
and will deal chiefly, if not entirely, with authors and books 
more racy of our soil. 1 

The verse produced in the plantation period — indeed, the 
verse produced in America before Bryant — has found few 
defenders or admirers even among our most blatantly patri- 
otic critics and anthologists. " Tityrus " Griswold himself, 
with all his sympathetic proclivities, could not find a good 
word for it. He could recruit his flocks from such sheep as 
Mr. and Mrs. Seba Smith, but he would have no goats like 
Capt. Edward Johnson and Roger Wolcott. There is, of 
course, abundant excuse for this treatment. The poetry 
produced in Virginia and the other Southern colonies was 
meagre in quantity and, with a single exception, poor in 
quality. The poetry produced in Massachusetts and her 
sister colonies, while not so meagre in quantity, was equally 
poor in quality, with, perhaps, not a single exception. For 

1 One of the most amusing instances of our unlawful borrowing is to be 
found in the inclusion of Bishop Berkeley by both Duyckinck and Stedman- 
Hutchinson. 
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the poetry itself, then, there is hardly a good word to say. 
But the poets deserve a slightly more sympathetic treatment. 
It is easy enough to laugh at or grow mournful over 
Michael Wigglesworth according as one inclines to the tem- 
perament of Democritus or of Heraclitus, but it smacks of 
an unhistorical spirit to expect the poetry of the Puritans to 
be other than we find it in our anthologies or on the dusty 
shelves of our libraries. It smacks, too, of an unhistorical 
spirit to look for any greater cultivation of the Muses on the 
banks of the James. And this not entirely because of the 
oft-cited reason that a people who are hewing out an epic with 
their axes have no time to exercise their talents upon the 
harp or the lyre. This is true to a certain extent, perhaps, 
reckoning quantitatively, but it is doubtful whether the 
mental absorption or the physical fatigue incident to felling 
trees, repelling Indian attacks, planting tobacco, or sowing 
maize robbed us of a single real poet. The clerical elegists 
of New England had plenty of time to court the lugubrious 
Muse, in spite of the length of their sermons, and they had 
no lack of subjects. George Sandys, as we have seen, 
managed to work away at his rendition of Ovid. The truth 
seems to be that, as Prof. Jebb has observed, English 
poetry, unlike the Greek, is the flower rather than the in- 
dex of the popular character. But the portions of the Eng- 
lish stock transplanted to the new world were precisely those 
portions least likely to flower into poetry. Leaving out the 
names of Milton and Marvell and of such a poet as Vaughan, 
in whom the Puritan element was blended with the Cavalier, 
we find that the great body of English Puritanism did little 
or nothing for English poetry in the seventeenth century and 
not a great deal for English prose. Indeed, it is possible to 
maintain that Puritanism in New England during this period 
reached a higher level of literary excellence, such as it was, 
than it did in England apart from the manifestation of one 
supreme literary genius. The decaying Puritanism of the 
eighteenth century, furthermore, gave New England no 
better and no worse poetry than nonconformity gave old 
England during the same dismal epoch. There are depths 
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of bathos in Dr. Watts that cannot be paralleled in any poet 
divine of New England. Not even Benjamin Woodbridge 
himself could say of John Cotton as Dr. Watts said of Thomas 
Gunston, Esquire: 

Gentle Ithuriel led him round the skies; 

The buildings struck him with immense surprise. 

The fact seems to be that New England poetry before Bry- 
ant was just about as bad as a contemporary philosophical ob- 
server who was carefully studying the simultaneous literary 
development of the English nonconformists might have ex- 
pected to find it. Nor need one insist absolutely upon a 
comparison of English and American Puritanism. Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet was called "The Tenth Muse" in America 
by Puritan bards about the same time that Mrs. Katherine 
Phillips was celebrated as "The Matchless Orinda " by a 
bard who was unpuritanic enough to die from the effects of 
a debauch which was shared by a future bishop of the 
Church of England. And Miss Seward was a century later 
to compose verses for and about Lady Miller and her 
Grecian urn which were to draw forth a highly humorous 
letter from Horace Walpole and to be edited finally in all 
seriousness by no less a personage than Sir Walter Scott. 

With regard to Viginian poetry still less need be said. 
While the Cavaliers of England did produce poets like 
Lovelace and Montrose, there was little reason why the 
Cavaliers of Virginia should follow suit. These latter were 
in many ways cut off from the great traditions of the age of 
Elizabeth. The governor's court at Jamestown was but a 
feeble copy of that of the Stuarts. The effects of social sol- 
idarity were almost entirely lost in a colony of huge planta- 
tions, and the memory of Somerville need not make us for- 
get that the fox-hunting squire of England has done little 
for his country's literature. The roar of the cannon at 
Dunbar and Worcester was but faintly heard on the banks 
of the James and the Potomac, and Bacon's rebellion, al- 
though it produced one good poem, was hardly heroic 
enough to turn Virginia into a " nest of singing birds." 
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Not even the romantic expedition of Spotswood and his 
Knights of the Horseshoe could do this. 

The short chronicle of Virginian doings which a certain 
R. Rich wrote in ballad form, the meditative and historical 
verses of Gov. William Bradford, the Lucinian rhymes 
of Gov. John Winthrop, the Latin hexameters descriptive 
of New England by the Rev. William Morell which their 
author turned into inferior English couplets, the quaint 
versified descriptions of William Wood, the anonymous 
"New England's Annoyances" may all be passed over in 
comparative silence. They are practically destitute of 
poetic merit. A few of Bradford's verses have an interest 
derived from the fine character of the man himself, and the 
other pieces are more or less interesting in their crude de- 
scriptive touches; but for the undesirable interest that 
springs from the contemplation of superlative crudity we 
must pass on to the celebrated "Bay Psalm Book." This 
curiosity of literature, the first book published in British 
America, was supervised by Richard Mather, Thomas 
Welde, and the famous John Eliot, and printed by Stephen 
Daye at Cambridge in 1640. As might have been ex- 
pected, it outdid Sternhold and Hopkins, but, as it satisfied 
the tender consciences of them that desired to "sing in 
Sion the Lord's songs of prayse according to his owne 
wille," it may be held to have fulfilled the end of its exist- 
ence and to be fairly unamenable to much of the ridicule 
and criticism it has since received. It did not suit every 
one, however, for ten years later the Rev. John Cot- 
ton had to write a quaint tract to prove that the singing 
even of literal Psalms was a godly exercise. It would, of 
course, represent the nadir of bathos but for the religious 
sincerity that went to its making. Having served a useful 
end, from the point of view at least of the political econo- 
mist, it may be relegated to the lumber room of literary curi- 
osities, for the student of literature is wasting his critical 
powers when he discusses seriously a work that has prac- 
tically no present currency and that has had through the 
defects of its qualities no permanent literary influence. 
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These defects will be sufficiently illustrated by a single 
quotation taken at random : 

The Lord's song sing can wee ? being 
in stranger's land, then let 
loose her skill my right hand if I 
Jerusalem forget. 

Epitaphs, elegies, and memorial verses generally were 
much in demand in New England during the Plantation Pe- 
riod. There was not a little of it of slightly better quality 
being written in Old England at the same time. While four 
or five of the greatest English poems have belonged to this 
category of poetry, it is as true of English elegiac verse as it 
is of Greek, that no other poetical form shows such toler- 
ance of mediocre powers on the part of the poet or versifier. 
This fact, together with the obvious connection between med- 
itations on death and the normal religious characteristics of 
the Puritans, sufficiently explains the abundance of New 
England memorial verse. One of the first of the godly di- 
vines to indulge his metrical proclivities in this way was the 
celebrated John Cotton, whose epitaphs on his son and 
daughter date from 1649, his elegy on Hooker being slightly 
anterior. Cotton also wrote an encomiastic poem some years 
later on the Rev. Samuel Stone, of Hartford, which is wor- 
thy of mention as a sample of the contributions New Eng- 
land could make to the stock of that " fantastic " poetry of 
which Donne is rather unfortunately considered the great Brit- 
ish exemplar. Stone at his death came in, as Thomas Hooker 
had before him, for a crop of elegies, one of which, presum- 
ably by Edward Bulkly, may be compared with Cotton's 
ante mortem encomium. As Prof. Beers has remarked, none 
of these elegies or epitaphs can quite equal in audacity of 
quip and crank the celebrated verses of Carew on Lady Maria 
Wentworth, nor are they, one may add, so colossal as the 
memorial tributes of Joshua Sylvester. The divines that 
made these feeble concessions to despised art were, however, 
not unable to hold their own with their British brethren, es- 
pecially in the lower or lowest sphere of the anagram. Cot- 
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ton Mather's reference to the Rev. John Wilson's skill in the 
latter exercise is well known : 

His care to guide his flocks and feed his lambs 

By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, and anagrams. 

The climax is suggestive, but must not be pushed too far. 

It should remarked that many of the poems of this period 
have been preserved like fossils in the boulderlike prose 
works that lie outside of our survey. Where, as not infre- 
quently happens, the authors of these prose works drop, in 
a literal sense of the word, into verse of their own making, 
the critic may as well keep silence. Thus the poetical diva- 
gations of Nathaniel Ward in his " Simple Cobbler" need 
no remark, but his verses prefixed to Mrs. Bradstreet's " The 
Tenth Muse," wherein with more truth than poetry he called 
her " a right Du Bartas girl," lead us naturally to the consid- 
eration of the only figure in the annals of our early poetry that 
possesses any fair amount of true literary interest. Anne 
Bradstreet was born in England in 1612, the daughter of 
Thomas Dudley, afterwards Governor of Massachusetts, a 
stern Puritan, not, however, without a poetical bias. She 
was well educated in the classics and in the leading writers 
of her time, and came especially under the influence of the 
Fantastic or rather the Ponderous School of Quarles and 
Sylvester, and, through the latter, of that queer French- 
man, Du Bartas. At sixteen she married Simon Brad- 
street, a typical Puritan of the better sort, whose education 
at Cambridge fitted him to be a proper companion to his gift- 
ed wife. Two years later, in 1630, the couple emigrated to 
New England and settled finally near Andover in 1644. 
Meanwhile most of Mrs. Bradstreet's poetry had been writ- 
ten, she had become the mother of a large family, and her 
husband had gained that reputation for sobriety and good 
sense which afterwards made him governor of the colony. 
In 1650 her poems were published in London, with a title- 
page the first clause of which gives a sufficient proof of the 
high estimation in which she was held by her fellow-colo- 
nists — " The Tenth Muse, lately sprung up in America." 
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True to her Puritan conceptions as to the didactic value of 
poetry and to the example set her by her English masters, to 
whom we may, perhaps, add Phineas Fletcher, her main en- 
deavor was to describe " the four elements, constitutions, 
ages of man, seasons of the year." To this extensive 
scheme was added " an exact epitome of the four monarch- 
ies — viz., the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman." Her 
readers were further provided with " a dialogue between Old 
England and New concerning the late troubles," and " with 
divers other pleasant and serious poems." This cumber- 
some poetry, so suited to the taste of the age has, of course, no 
value now to any living soul except the historian of literature. 
It is difficult to imagine how a pompous debate between the 
four elements on the subject of their respective merits and 
powers, or a rhyming chronicle which descended the stream 
of time no farther than the reign of Tarquin the Proud, 
could ever have interested any one who did not remember 
the " Conflictus Hiemis et Veris " of the unknown mediae- 
val poet, and the historical poems and chronicles in verse 
that were not extinct at Mrs. Bradstreet's birth? 1 But there is 
no triter saying than that the literary food of one age is the 
poison of the next, and Quarles and Fletcher and Sylvester 
had prepared the way for their fair disciple. It was in all 
sincerity, in spite of his pun, that John Norton wrote his of- 
ten quoted lines about her, and that John Rogers perpetrated 
his famous, if slightly infelicitous, metaphor with regard to 
the ravishing effects of her poetry upon his " virgin mind." 
Her learned personifications, whether of fire, melancholy, or 
old age, were to the sober Puritans wonderful instances of 
profane powers turned to godly uses. Her strictures on 
Old England's prelacy thrilled many a heart all the more in- 
tensely because it was a narrow one. Her hymns were at 
least metrically better than the psalms of the " Bay Psalm 
Book," even after that famous volume had been amended 
(1650) by Messrs. Dunster and Lyon. Then again her Pu- 
ritan readers were not without gallantry — it crops out ever 

1 Or even at the time of this writing — a rhymed chronicle of the most 
primitive type was published in Tennessee in its centennial year, 1896. 
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and anon in their private letters — and the fact that a woman 
was the author of such learned effusions made them doubly 
anxious to sing her praises. It affects even her modern crit- 
ics, especially when we find her to have been a gentle, mod- 
est wife and an affectionate, dutiful mother. 

But in spite of gallantry, ancient and modern, little praise 
could be given Anne Bradstreet's poetry had she not written 
late in life a set of stanzas entitled "Contemplations." 
This poem, which appeared in her second edition of 1678, 
printed this time at Boston six years after the author's death, 
shows a true feeling for nature and some faint felicities of 
style. It is a dangerous thing to dogmatize about literary 
influences, but it is at least plausible to maintain that Spen- 
ser had become to the matured woman a more revered mas- 
ter than Sylvester. Such lines as 

Close sate I by a goodlv river's side, 

Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm, 

suggest, faintly it is true, the fluidity of Spenser's verse. 
Such a couplet as 

So unawares comes on perpetual night 

And puts all pleasures vain unto eternal flight, 

if not full of new and profound philosophy, is nevertheless 
not to be despised as poetry; and the italicized verse in the 
following is worthy of high praise: 

The mariner that on smooth waves doth glide 
Sings merrily and steers his barque with ease, 

As if he had command of wind and tide, 
A711I now become great master of the seas. 

The woman who in the New England of the seventeenth 
century could pen such a verse must have had glimpses of 
the Faeryland of Song denied to her contemporaries, and be- 
cause she seems thus sadly unsuited to her hard and narrow 
environment, her figure has taken on for us moderns a win- 
ning and pathetic aspect. But that she was not lacking in 
the prosaic power of giving vent to pithy sayings based on 
minute observation is shown by her interesting " Medita- 
tions Divine and Moral," first printed from her manuscripts 
in 1867. W. P. Trent. 



